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Ghe South African Outlook 


There is no defence or security for any of us except 
in the highest intelligence and development of all. 
Booker Washington. 
* * * * 
Professor Frankel’s Hoernle Memorial Lecture. 
It is as beneficial as it is necessary that we should some- 
times consider our problems and policies and trends of 
thought in the light of the major processes discernible in 
the development of Africa as a whole. An opportunity to 
do this has been given us by Proiessor Frankel in his recent 
Hoernle Memorial Lecture. He did not make specific 
references to particular current topics as such but he threw 
a good deal of light on some of ther: as he sroke ot what is 
going on in the continent. He had two significant things 
to sav atout civilisation in Africa. Fisstly, that it is not at 
_all a static, defined, established thing to be preserved and 
defended intact, but rather a process of adaptation that is 
constantly evolving ; and, secondly, that at its heart it 
must be a process of living together. ‘The problems in- 
volved in creating a civilisation which can endure in Africa 
have, he thinks, so far been given little conscious attention. 
He rejects the possibility of any “ ready-msde solutions,” 
since ‘“‘ such solutions would presuppose an omniscience 
with which only gods, and not men, are endowed; it 
would be necessary to assume that the problems involved 
were, like mathematical equations or logical constructs, 
capable of final solution... Those who arrogantly write 
solutions on their political banners, like the tyrants who 
promise to solve the problems of society for a thousand 
years to come, offend not only the gods. . . they offend the 
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very nature of all social evolution which rests on the slow 
unfolding of institutions, !aws and habit patterns of thought 
and action.” 

The full text of this most valuable address may be 
obtained from the Institute of Race Relations, and it is 
because we feel that it is something which thoughtful 
people should secure for themselves and study with care 
that we have indicated some of the ideas expressed in it, 
and would further append one most discerning paragraph, 
dealing with one of the most significant features of the 
African landscape. 

“The disease of uprootedness strikes everywhere in 
Like 
cancer it is a silent disease : it kills when it is recognised 
too late. In Africa the fierce forces of industrialism are 
erecting a super-structure which is as dazzling as it is 
blind to the silent diseases which it carries with it. The 
basic problems of uprootedness in Africa are not unique, 
but the resistance of its peoples to its onward march is 
weaker than elsewhere—Africa lacks the defences provided 
in Europe by the gradual evolution from earlier associa- 
tions, loyalties, and social relationships ; the sturdy peasant, 
the artisan disciplined by the craft-guild, the justice of the 
peace, the squire, and the long growth of local government 
and democratic institutions. The social soil of Africa is 
shallow: the roots of modern civilisation cannot pene- 
trate deep to resist the storms of circumstance ; the least 
disturbances, like the rain and the wind, create a dust- 
bowl and a desert.” 

* * * * 
The Group Areas Act is making heavy weather. 

The Group Areas Act is having a difficult passage from 
the statute book to the towns. So far as we can gather the 
first definite plan for the demarcation of the new areas was 
drawn up in the small ‘Transvaal town of Lydenburg, 
where one would imagine conditions to be as favourable to 
such a scheme as anywhere in the Union. But as soon as 
it was studied it was rejected as being both unfair and un- 
workable. In Durban, where the law probably had a 
more cordial welcome than anywhere else, a prompt start 
was made over drafting a lay-out to define new racial areas 
and sort everybody out into their proper districts. Obvious- 
ly this of necessity involved no small shifting of Europeans, 
and as soon as ever this was realised objections galore 


were raised, and with such determination that the matter 
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was dropped, as being too hot for even tough municipal 
hands to hold. In Bellville, at the Cape, a scheme for 
more distinct areas has resulted in violent protests and 
indignation meetings by the Europeans. And now the 
substantial municipality of Springs, according to the Star, 
has deliberately resolved to have nothing to do with the 
Act. One of its councillors, a Mr. Maltman, pointed out, 
in discussing the issues involved, that President Kruger 
had granted to an Indian the right to trade at Geduld, 
which before the turn of the century was a farm owned by 
the President himself. Another family involved was one 
that had started trading in 1886 in Johannesburg and come 
to Springs in 1916. ‘“‘ Of the sixteen members of the staff 
of this store eight served during the War and three or four 
were killed. ... Communism is encouraged by Acts that 
treat people in this cruel way.” 

It will be of interest to see the reaction in Pretoria, 
where also it was the late President who grauted 
certain areas to Indians in which they might trade and live. 

% % * ¥ 
The Native Youth Board of Johannesburg closes 
down. 

It seems to us a very great pity that after three years of 
exceptionally useful work, during which it has just had 
time to get itself established, to gather valuable experience, 
and to gain wide recognition as an effective employment 
agency, the Native Youth Board on the Witwatersrand has 
beer. compelled to suspend its activities for want of the 
necessary funds. It 1949) anf am 
endeavour to get African youths off the streets, to occupy 
their free time in useful activities, to encourage self- 
imp1ovement, and to help them to find suitable employ- 
ment. Its success may be gauged by the fact that profit- 
able work has been found for no fewer than 2,334 youths, 
while a considerably larger number of young lives have 
been “touched to higher ends.” Its contribution to the 


was established in 


unceasing struggle against social delinquency has been of 
great value, in spite of the fact that its work has been much 
handicapped by the insistence on the need for permits to 
seek work. It may seem foolish on the part of the African 
boys, and contrary to their own best interests, but the fact 
is, that, as the closing report of the Board says, ‘‘ Youths 
who have just left school and who learn, for the first time, 
that they have to report to numerous offices for this permit 
simply prefer to do without it. Without work they take 
the first steps into delinquency.” 
* * % % 

A new Anglican Clergy School. 

St. Paul’s College, Grahamstown is where most candi- 
dates for the Anglican ministry in South Africa get their 
training. But the College is full and has been so since the 
War, so the Archbishop of Cape Town has decided to 
open a small diocesan Clergy School at Zonnebloom in 
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Cape own under the direction of Canon W. A. Palmer, 
formerly Dean of Johannesburg. ‘he first students will 
probably be Coloured candidates, for it is for Coloured 
clergy that the need is greatest at the moment. But it is 
not intended that the School will be reserved for these 
alone ; it will he open to candidates of any race. Nor is it 
proposed that every candidate for the ministry in the Cape 
‘Town diocese should go there. A Coloured graduate, for 
instance, has recently been sent to England for training. 
But this can only be the exception, more especially since 
many of the Coloured men who are offering themselves for 
ordination are married men, and it would obviously be 
undesirable and also unduly expensive to send them abroad 
for some years. 

In view of the fact that a very large proportion of Angli- 
cans in the Cape Town diocese are Coloured, it is reckoned 
most desirable that there should be an adequate supply of 
Coloured clergy, and also that they should have the same 
qualifications, both spiritua! and intellectual, as European 
clergy. ‘They are pzid on the same scale and have precise- 
ly the same status ; consequently it is felt that they should 
be equally well qualified. 

The Cape ‘Town diocese is fortunate in having Canon 
Palmer to take charge of the new venture, for he received 
his own theological training in a small diocesan clergy 
school in Liverpool, since when he has had a very wide and 


fruitful experience in South Africa. 
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‘Higher Education in Central Africa 


The prospect that the Union of South Africa might not 
admit students from outside territories to study in South 
Africa has led Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to reconsider their position in regard to African 
Higher Education. As a result the the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
have appointed a Commission on African Higher Educa- 
tion. ‘The Chairman is to be Sir Alexander Carr-Sanders, 
Director of the London School of Economics and Chair- 
man of the Inter-University Council for Higher Education. 
The members of the Commission will be Dr. Alexander 
Kerr, formerly Principal of the South African Native 
College, Fort Hare; Dr. A. V. Hill, President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for 1952; and 
Professor F. G. Young, Sir William Dunn Professor of 
Bio-Chemistry, Cambridge. 

The Commission is to make recommendations to the 
Governments of the three Central African Territories on 
the siting of a college for African Higher Education, on the 
type of courses which should be provided and the qualifi- 
cations for admission, and on the form of “ special relation- 
ship ” with an established University. The Commission 
will also draw up a draft constitution for the college and 
advise on staff requirements, buildings and costs. 
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The New Brighton Tragedy 


THE heart-breaking savagery at New Brighton has shaken 


the whole country. It was so unexpected in that 


particular area, so blindly irresponsible, and so viciously 
brutal. It is true that there was in the background a 
prevailing atmosphere of strain at Port Elizabeth, where 
the numbers participating in the resistance campaign were 
greatest, but the discipline and uncomplaining acceptance 
of penalties among them had been so remarkable, and 
the spirit so quiet, that an outbreak so terrible and in- 
viting so inevitably severer repression and sterner discri- 
mination was entirely unlooked for. 

It seems to us entirely obvious that a searching and 
independent enquiry is necessary in order to find out be- 
yond question precisely what happened and why, and we 
hope that the responsible minister will not persist in refus- 
ing it. No police enquiry, however thorough, will satisfy 
either the African people or the country as a whole. Nor 
is it fair to the Police, for they are directly involved. There 
is plenty of ugly rumour about which ought to be stopped 
in the only possible way. Let us suppose that after con- 
ducting their investigations with complete efficiency and 
entire disinterestedness, the Police come out with nothing 
but credit, as we earnestly hope may be the case ; it is still 
not enough to establish that credit in the eyes of South 
Africa and of people overseas as it ought to be established 
and as only a really authoritative judicial enquiry can hope 
to do. We trust that Mr. Swart will recognise that the 
interests of his own force are the strongest of all the many 
arguments in favour of such an investigation, and that by 
changing his mind he will greatly strengthen his hands and 
avoid a legacy of bitterness when it comes to dealing with 
the murderers. It should be a judicial enquiry, strongly 
manned, which would give the country far more satis- 
faction than did the magisterial commission on the Durban 
riots. 

It is a true saying that “‘ the emergency reveals the man,” 
and on this score neither he nor the Minister of Native 
Affairs seem on the face of it to come very well out of this 
dreadful business. It is altogether too easy and shallow 
either to blame it directly on to the resistance campaign or 

to grasp at a chance of supporting one’s own pet ideas and 
ascribe it to the lack in Port Elizabeth of the hated control 
measures which make so much trouble and misery else- 
where. ‘The whole record of Port Elizabeth in recent 
years is not, in the eyes of knowledgeable people at any rate, 
to be simply blotted out because of one murderous out- 
break by irresponsibles. (Indeed, the fact that the tragedy 
is so utterly out of keeping with the city’s comparatively 
light record of Native crime is another cogent argument for 
an authoritative enquiry into the matter.) In contrast the 
municipal fathers of ‘‘ The Bay” seem to us to have won 


great credit by their intelligent and level-headed reaction to 
the shock of a calamity so distressing. ‘They have remain- 
ed steady, responsible, understanding, and have deserved 
well of their city. 


We believe that the tragedy is eloquent of many things 
to those who have ears to hear, atid, particularly, that it 
sends a clear challenge to the leaders of the resistance 
movement to call their present protest off. We do not 
believe that their immediate followers are in any way 
directly responsible for what has happened in New 
Brighton, but they must be frank to admit that their control 
over their people is not able to embrace all the elements 
which are to be found among them and that some of these 
have let them down very badly indeed. We believe that a 
cessation of the protest would be a right and wise policy, 
as Gandhi himself proved on occasion. It need not be 
regarded as an admission of total failure, but rather as an 
evidence of strength and discipline and of utter hatred of 
violence, proving to the public that they can do an even 
more difficult thing than conducting a passive protest with 
impressive effectiveness. In the long run it would add 
cogency to their case and win the approval of their 
sympathisers. Adopting their point of view, for the sake 
of argument, the weapon which, however difficult it may be 
to approve of it, they have been using, would still be to 
hand : no new legislation could rob them of it, for it could 
do no more than provide something more against which to 
exert passive resistance, and that with a technique renewed 
and improved in the light of their recent experience. We 
hope that the hotheads who chafe behind the wiser men 
hitherto in control will not be allowed to deflect them from 
this gesture of wisdom and great psychological force. It 
will, doubtless, be urged upon them that by so doing they 
will delay the day of liberation which they seek, but if they 
are really wise we believe that they will acknowledge that 
they have been betrayed by these irresponsibles outside 
their own ranks yet of the people whose cause they champion, 
and that such delay is part of the price which must be paid 
for acts so terrible and so subversive of their whole cutlook. 


It remains only to ask that we may be permitted to express 
our deep sympathy with the innocent victims of these 
terrible happenings, and with their families and dependents. 

O. B. B. 


Death can never separate us from the friends we 
want and need. They are very much alive to us. 
It would be kind, I think, if we were to pray more 
for those who seemed to be going the other way 
when last we saw them. —W. H. Elliott. 
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The Ciskeian General Council 


Outstanding Address by Principal C. P. Dent 


A PDRESSING this Council at its opening on 14th 
October, Principal Dent said: 

I appreciate the honour of being asked to address this 
opening meeting of the 1952 Session of the Ciskeian 
General Council. Yet I confess, Sir, that I have found it 
difficult to determine just what to say on this occasion. I 
am not an official of the Department, nor have I seen the 
agenda for your mectings here, and even if T had it would 
be an impertinence for me to attempt advice on the deci- 
sions you are to take. I speak only as a citizen of this 
country, whose interest is in the welfare of his fellowimen 
of every race or group. What I have decided to say here 
are a few simple things, which have been said before, and 
may be said again; things which appear to me to be of 
importance to our common welfare. 

At a recent conference organised by the Students’ Chris- 
tian Association and held at Loveduale, the theme of the 
Conference was “ Peace on earth, Goodwill toward all 
men.’ It is this theme which I would like to feel under- 
lies any thing I might have to say. 
at that conference was given under the title “ The Cost of 
Peace,” an arresting topic worthy of careful and construc- 
tive thought. We have some awareness of the cost of war. 
We have experienced some of the mental and spiritual 
strains and sufferings that arise from war, and some have 
known the most grievous personal loss ; we know some- 
thing of the effects of war on the organised economic life of 
the countries involved. 


The opening address 


We, in this country, have not 
seen, except in films and photographs, the devastation of 
war, the destruction of homes and factories, the destitution 
that follows in its wake. ‘lhese are not all the costs of 
In every person there is a conflict between an animal 
and a spiritual inheritance, and man’s progress towards 
his proper destiny depends upon the conquest of the 
animal by the spiritual ; but the environment of war sets 
him back tewards the animal, and the brutalities of war 
leave a residue of bitterness and hate that endure for many 
generations. War provides no permanent solution to any 
human problem. ‘There is an old Egyptian and Arabian 
legend of a bird called the Phoenix, which at the end of a 
period in its life was consumed by a fire of its own making, 
but which arose again.out of the ashes ot that fire with its 
life and strength renewed. War is like that. War is a 
very costly, and in a real sense, a profitless business. We 
know that. ‘The point is, can man develop sense enough, 
and grace enough, to avoid it? Are we willing to pay the 
cost of peace, for peace, too, is something for which we 
must be prepared to pay. 


There are signs today that man is prepared to pay for 


War. 


peace. At the end of the first world war there was createt 
a League of Nations. ‘hat concept in itself involved a 
willingness to pay part of the price of peace, in agreeing to 
forfeit a certain measure of sovereignty to conform to the 
interests of all. Mistakes were made in its establishment, 
and it may be said that the League of Nations failed, 
though it was not a story of total failure. But the idea 
that underlay it did not die; it has been revived again in 
the United Nations Organisation. ‘This too may fail to 
accomplish what is expected of it, and it may be true that 
such peace as there is in the world today depends as much, 
or more, on the fear men have of the destructive power of 
modern weapons, as on the existence of such an organisa- 
tion. It may be, too, that the work and influence of that 
organisation is not what it might be, possibly because 
many of the member states seem to want to use it to get as 
much as they can out of it, rather than to contribute what 
they can to the cause of peace, to expose the faults of 
others rather than to put right their own, to state demands, 
which are often irreconcilable, with uncompromising in- 
sistence rather than as reasonable pleas based upon reason- 
Nevertheless the concept_is a great 
The products of man’s inventive 


able human rights. 
one and a necessary one. 
genius applied to industry and to transport have rapidly 
brought the world nearer to being one economic unit. 
‘he day is past when men could live in one part of the 
world without knowing or caring what was happening 
elsewhere. Men have learned to need the products of 
other lands and other climates, a complicated system of 
trade has been developed based upon the varying capaci- 
ties for productiun, and the varying needs of different parts 
of the world. ‘To take a simple illustration : the people of 
South Africa have learned to feel that they must have 
bread made from wheat mea}; yet South Africa cannot 
produce wheat enough to supply this need for more than a 
portion of the population ; the balance must be brought 
here from other countries more favourably situated for 
growing wheat. What is brought in must be paid for by 
sending out, to other countries, products of our own agri- 
culture and industry. ‘This is true of a simple commodity 
like wheat, and it is true of an ever increasing number of 
other things. It is important to know this, because the 
day when men were satisfied to live in isolation, without 
dependence on what was being done elsewhere, is past. 
But man’s successes in industry and in the development 
of transport and communication, among other things, have 
created new problems in human relationships which make 
demands upon his spirit probably greater than those made 
upon his mind in the processes of invention. He must 
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face these spiritual problems and pay the price which their 
solution demands, if the fruits of his inventive power are 
not to prove more a curse than a blessing. In the nature 
of things a problem must be recognised before a solution 
to it will be sought, and the search may be long and diffi- 
cult ; but when the problem has been recognised, and the 
search for a solution has been started, then there is hope 
for improvement and reason for the faith that will keep on 
trying and refuse to be discouraged. Things have happen- 
ed, even in our own generation, which might lead some to 
despair for man: the madness and brutality that were 
allowed to dominate Germany under Hitler’s Government, 
and which dominate Communist controlled countries now, 
should not have been possible in this twentieth century, 
but they do not make up the whole picture. I believe 
that there is in the world today more concern for human 
welfare, a greater recognition of the rights of man as man 
than has ever been the case before. A growing awareness 
of the sacredness of human life and human personality was 
revealed in the last century in such significant events as the 
widespread moral condemnation of that traffic in human 
beings known as slavery, leading to its virtual elimination ; 
it has been revealed in industrial legislation requiring more 
humane conditions of employment, in the demand for 
opportunities for education for an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the people, in increasing concern over and increased 
expenditure on health services, in concern over that diffi- 
cult problem of decent and adequate housing, and the 
elimination of slum conditions, and so on in many direc- 
tions. It may seem strange but those are relatively recent 
developments in man’s consciousness of his responsibilities 
towards his fellowman. ‘The Declaration of Human 
Rights and the formation of such an organisation as the 
United Nations are but recent manifestations of this grow- 
ing awareness of the right of every man to peace and 
security and the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. 
There is reason for hope and faith in the generations which 
have conceived these things and tried, and are trying, to 
apply them to the welfare of the whole community. 

We here in South Africa are a part of this world of which 
I have been speaking, a small part of it, but a part which 
has its own peculiar problems arising out of the past and 
out of our own present situation, and a part to which peace 
and progress are as important as they are to other parts. 
But here, 2s elsewhere, peace with progress must be bought 
at a price, and each one of us must be prepared to share in 
the payment of that price. 

Part ot the price is a willingness to face facts as they are, 
and not te try io misrepresént them for our own ends, 
This applies to the past, as to the present, for misrepre- 
sentation or unbalanced emphasis of the past is a common 
cause of bitterness and misunderstanding in the present. 
It has been said that History does not help us much ; that 
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what matters is the situation in which we now find our- 
selves, for we must go on from here. There is a funda- 
mental truth here, but it may depend on the way in which 
History has been written and read and taught. Much 
that passes as History is really propaganda written to 
promote a particular idea. But an objective study of 
History that is not propaganda, and particularly of History 
that is the story of the people rather than of chiefs and 
kings and of the quarrels between them, should help men 
to avoid the errors of the past and should also, I think, lead 
reasonable men to see the unreasonableness of persisting 
in bitterness arising out of incidents long past. Suppose 
A had some possession, and B took it from him by force, 
to have it taken from him at a later date by C and so on 
until Z has it, having taken it from Y, who took it from X. 
Whose is it now, and to whom should it be restored if 
perfect justice is to be done—to Y or X or right back to 
A? But by this time A has long been dead and forgotten, 
and he has no living heirs. ‘lo whom then can it be said 
to belong ? A question like this may seem foolish, but it 
has some relevance because it is what has been happening 
in relation to the ownership or occupancy of the earth’s 
land surface over many centuries. Here in South Africa 
two groups of invaders, or new occupants, entered the 
country at points not so far apart in time, and not really 
The Bantu people, divided into various 
tribes, came down trom the North, taking from the earlier 
occupants, and tribe taking from tribe where it could, 
what land it had strength to take, and holding it while it 
had strength to do so; people from Europe came in at the 
South, by way of the sea, and spread across the land that 
they could use and hold. Actually both groups moved 
into areas that were very thinly occupied by moving fami- 
lies of Bushmen or Hottentots who have now largely dis- 
appeared. It was in this part of the country, east of the 
Drakensberg Mountains, and not far south of where we 
now stand, that these new occupants, moving in opposite 
directions, met. ‘The rest of what is now the Cape Pro- 
vince was not occupied by the Bantu people, and there 
were very few in the cold and treeless areas of the Free 
State or even in much of the Transvaal. ‘These are histo- 
rical facts, not interpretations of history. I do not suggest 
they help us much today, but they are relevant, to reason- 
able men, in their bearing on futile arguments regarding 
original ownership, and they may help men to realise that 
bitterness on this score is unreasonable: What is signifi- 
cant is the fact that this country has become the permanent 
home of all those racial groups who are now here. ‘That 
fact is obvious, but I think it needs to be explicitly stated 
and widely and openly recognised. No one of the various 
groups, Bantu, Coloured, Indian or European, can be 
driven out or wiped out. Any attempt in that direction 
might result in very great suffering but would not change 
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the situation beyond adding avoidable bitterness which 
would make the problems that beset us much more difh- 
cult than they are. Any leadership, from any source, 
advocating such action would be bad leadership, leading 
to the pit of disaster. Recognising these facts may be 
part of the price of peace and a necessary step towards the 
solution of our problems. It is necessary for us to learn 
to work and live in the same country in peace and in good- 
will. ‘lhere is no other way. 

This is more difficult here than it is in most other coun- 
tries because of existing differences not only of colour, but 
of language and of culture, that exist among its inhabitants. 
Lack of a common medium of expression, of a commun 
language, makes understanding and confidence more 
difficult. Cultural differences may tend to disappear, but 
the process takes time and much discomfort arises when it 
is unduly hurried, but I am sure that under the pressure of 
economic necessity and of the desire of all the people, the 
culture of this whole country will tend more and more to- 
ward what is known as Western European culture. This 
culture actually derives its spiritual basis trom the peoples 
who once lived on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea where Europe and Africa and Asia meet; it was 
developed largely in Western Europe where the invention 
of printing and the development of science and tectinology 
gave it a tremendous forwaid impulse ; it is, in many of its 
features, rapidly becoming a world cultwre. It was this 
developing culture which was brought into South Africa 
by the people from Western Europe, and the assimilation 
of it by the Bantu people began almost with the first con- 
tacts and has gone on at an increasing rate ever since. 
Just about 130 years ago oppoftunities for simple formal 
education were made available to the Bantu people in this 
area, and among those Bantu people there were some who 
desired the new learning for themselves and for their child- 
ren. ‘They learned to read and to write, and new fields of 
knowledge and new methods of communication were 
opened to them. It is their descendants who are today 
the most advanced, culturally and economically, among 
the Bantu people. ‘There were others who took no note 
of these opportunities, either for themselves or for their 
children, and where that indifference has persisted there 
are backward peoples whose minds have seemed closed to 
the changes occurring about them. But this too is chang- 
ing and changing fast. ‘The proportion of children being 
sent to school is rapidly increasing. I am told that in the 
district of Middledrift, Victoria East and Fort Beaufort it 
is estimated that approximately 90% of the children are 
attending school. In Natal the expenditure on Bantu 
Education has increased by 120 times over the past forty 
years, from a little over £10,000 to nearly 1,220,000. 
Development in the Cape must be of the same order, 
This is good, for Education is the indispensable founda- 
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tion of social progress and of adaptation to the needs of a 
changing and developing situation, but this rate of increase 
is not without its dangers ; an educational system requires 
an adequate supply of trained reliable competent teachers, 
and teachers to train those teachers, and so on in decreas- . 
ing numbers up to the highest grades. It is not so com- 
monly realized that the advanced subject-teacher training 
given through a Degree and Education Course at such a 
place as the University College of Fort Hare is absolutely 
essential to the provision on a wide scale of even primary 
education. If the demand for education outstrips the 
supply of good teachers to any iarge extent, then inferior 
teachers must be employed, doing the best possible with 
the human material that is available, and the standard of 
work done is bound to suffer ; and the good teachers are 
not all those who have the necessary paper qualifications, 
but only those among them who by character and gifts, 
by proved efficiency and faithfulness in service, prove 
themselves to be good teachers. Bantu education suffers 
by this shortage today, a state of affairs that is unavoidable 
in the face of such a rapidly increasing demand, and much 
of the criticism directed against its results is due to this 
fact and not to anything inherent in the people. 

But formal education is not the only education, nor is 
the desire for learning the only stimulant, or even the main 
stimulant to adaptation. Many other factors have been 
at work. Every contact is education and leads to adapta- 
tion. Learning to use the instruments of agriculture and 
of industry, learning to buy and sell and reckon values in 
terms of money, seeing the things the members of the 
more advanced culture do and have, and desiring to do 
and have them for themselves, these are all parts of the 
process of education and adaptation and everyone who 
shares in these contacts in any way is contributing to the 
process. Whether we know it or not we are all educators, 
influencing by our words and by our deeds the attitudes 
and actions of those with whom we come in contact. 

Other factors have played a large part in determining 
the way that we must take. In what may be called the 
old days the Bantu people, moving down from the North, 
had what might be described, with some reserve, as a 
balanced subsistence economy. I say ‘ with some reserve’ 
because the balance was maintained by such uncertain 
factors as family and tribal wars, periodic droughts and 
famines and outbreaks of epidemic diseases among men 
and among stock, which kept the numbers down, and by 
the availability of additional land not held in sufficient 
strength to resist invasion that could be taken over as the 
land in use became overstocked or exhausted. Under 
pressure from new forces tribal wars have ceased ; medical 
skill has reduced the loss of life of people and of stock from 
curable or preventable diseases ; the effects of drought and 
famine have been relieved by the import of food to dis- 
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tressed areas. These good things have resulted in a very 
large increase in the population both of human beings and 
of stock, and the constant movement into new territory 
could not in any case go on for ever. New demands on 
the productivity of land, the fundamental basis of any 
economy, have therefore arisen, and a heavy drain on the 
capital value of that land has already been made by 
excessive and unwise cultivation, and by overstocking. If 
that is allowed to continue final ruination and loss of much 
of the land will result, which is something to be prevented 
at almost any cost, in the interest of all, even if all are not 
yet persuaded of its urgency. I am aware that insufficient 
land is reserved for African occupation, and I am aware 
also that the Department responsible is constantly trying 
to purchase more to add to it, but the misuse of such land 
as there 1s available is the same thing, effectively, as making 
that land much smaller than it is, and is the worst possible 
argument for a claim that more land should be set aside to 
be similarly abused. Measures designed to protect the 
soil from abuse by requiring the use of proper methods of 
cultivation, and providing for protection from overstock- 
ing by reducing the number of stock while improving its 
quality, to give greater over-all production of essential 
commodities, are of vital importance to the people them- 
selves, and I arm unable to believe in the wisdom, or even 
in the sincerity, of leaders who oppose such measures. I 
cannot believe that the welfare of the common people is 
the motive behind such opposition ; it seems to me false 
and unwise leadership. ‘The pattern that must be follow- 
ed here in regard to land tenure and usage is the pattern 
that has had to be followed in other more developed and 
more thickly populated countries. No community can 
continue to increase and progress as an entirely agricultural 
community ; there must be specialization of employment, 
only enough remaining in occupation of, and employment 
on, the land to provide a community of farmers who will 
earn their full living from the land, and the holdings must 
be large enough to provide more than bare subsistence or 
there will be neither the means nor the stimulus to use and 
improve the land as it should be used and improved. I 
would maintain that land is not something that any man 
should own, but something which his title should authorise 
him to use, and to pass on for his son’s use, only so long as 
it is properly used, and I would maintain that that principle 
should be applied without discrimination to all who use 
the land. 

To return briefly to a point that was mentioned earlier ; 
in all our dealings a basic requirement is that men should 
learn to face facts as they are, and that they should main- 
tain, with determination, an attitude of reasonableness in 
attempting to deal with them. ‘There was recently 
published the Report of the Commission on Native Edu- 
cation, and I was disturbed and disappointed to learn that 
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the Federation of African Teachers’ Association had stated 
that they rejected it iz toto, refusing even to discuss it. 
Now I want to say that I disagree with a good deal in that 
report, with some of its basic recommendations, but there 
are recommendations in it, such as the recommendation 
that the primary school period should be extended and 
made available to all children, that expenditure on educa- 
tion, including the higher stages of education, should be 
increased, and that opportunities should be made available 
for qualified persons in much wider fields of employment, 
with which I think all of us are in definite agreement. But 
even where one disagrees a definite recommendation pro- 
vides a basis for discussion, for the expression of divergent 
views, and for amendment ; to reject i tofa is to give the 
impression of unreasonableness, oi refusal to reason, and 
once that impression is given a barrier is created which it 
One hears such statements too as, “* We 
If I were hungry I 


is hard to pass. 


would take a half loaf, or a slice, or even gather up what 
crumbs there were available, which in time might add up 
to something subsiantial; as has been the case with know- 
ledge. Scientific knowldge today is a mighty thing but it 
has been gathered crumb by crumb, not loaf by loat ; if 
the crumbs of new knowledge had been rejected it would 
not be where it is today, and the same principle applies to 
other things. It is right that man should strive after pro- 
gress and advancement ; it is right that men should speak 
their honest and considered thoughts,—though it may be 
noted that honesty does not consist so much in saying just 
what one thinks, as in doing one’s best to make sure that 
what one thinks is true and right and fair. But men will 
differ in their honest thought, and the man who differs 
from one is not therefore necessarily wrong or insincere. 
None have perfect knowledge or perfect wisdom, and it is 
therefore of the first importance that tolerance and reason- 
ableness should govern men’s thoughts and actions. 

Mr. Chairman, I said at the beginning that I found it 
very difficult to determirie what to say to this audience on 
this occasion. I would not add one spark to the flames, 
but would spend my time gladly to promote peace and 
progress with goodwill for all the people of our common 
Fatherland. 


Examination Successes of Non-European Nurses. 

The figures issued from Pretoria in connection with the 
July nursing examinations show that, as in the March 
finals, Non-European nurses secured a better percentage 
of passes than European, the figures on this occasion being 
seventyfive as against sixtyseven, _It is interesting that 
such an announcement is possible in the number which 
contains the first notice aid also a review of the biography 
of Dr. Macvicar, who was pre-eminently the champion 
fifty years ago of the cause of such training. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance 
UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER FOR 1953 


Sunday, January 4th, to Sunday, January 11th, 1953. 


Brethren, 
E extend the invitation once again to the Christians 
throughout the world to observe the first week of the 
year 1953 as a time of penitence, prayer and praise. 

On the one hand the Church is torn by divisions, and on 
the other hand the world is divided by fear and suspicion. 
But God is still on the throne. We are bidden “ to come 
boldly unto the throne of grace that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need.””—Hebrews 4. 16. 
If we expect great things from God, He will give us power 
to attempt great things for Him. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ has taught us through parables 
great truths of the kingdom of God. So we are going to 
consider some of His parables during this Universal Week 
of Prayer to help us to pray and intercede in accordance 
with His will and purpose. Prayer is vital for every 
Christian. Our Lord has promised us, “ All things, what- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.””— 
St. Matt. 21. 22. Let us therefore, ask, seek and knock, 
believing that we shall receive from His abundance. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, 
(Signed by British and Foreign representatives of the 

World’s Evangelical Alliance, by heads of Churches in 

Great Britain and other countries ; and by official repre- 

sentatives of Bible and Missionary Societies, etc., with 

whose co-operation the programme is annually circulated 
and used throughout the world.) 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1953 

‘*Thy Kingdom come. Thy Will be done, as in 
Heaven so on Earth.”’ ‘ 

Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses : 
Mark 1. 15. Luke 12. 32. Luke 1. 33. Rom. 14. 17. Luke 

13. 29. 


MONDAY: ‘‘ Our Christian heritage—The word 


of God ” 


Scripture Reading 
The parable of the Sower—St. Luke 8. 4-15. 
Thanksgiving 
For the precious seed, which is the Word of God. 
For the sowers who are engaged in the production and 
distribution of Bibles and Christian literature. 
For the soil—the human heart—which is capable of 
bringing forth fruit unto His harvest. 


Confession 


That fruit is not being brought to perfection in our lives 
because of our unbelief, 


Because the Word not having been allowed to take root» 
we fall away in time of temptation. 

Because we are choked with the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life. 


Prayer 
That God may grant us grace to hear the Word and keep 
it with an honest and good heart, and to bring forth 
fruit with patience. 
That God’s word may give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death, and guide our feet 
into the way of peace. 


TUESDAY: ‘‘ The Universal Church ”’ 
Scripture Reading 
The parable of the marriage feast—St. Matt. 22. 1-13. 
Thanksgiving 
For the manifestation of Christ, the shedding of His 
precious blood, His resurrection, and His ascension. 
For the abiding presence of Christ in the Church by the 
outpouring of His Holy Spirit. 
For the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body, and life everlasting. 


Confession 
That we have made light of the loving invitation of 
Christ and have gone our own ways. 
That our vision and sense of the urgency of our mission 
to bring in the lost are dimmed. 


Prayer 
That there may be a Spirit-led revival in the Church 
resulting in glad fulfilment of responsibility to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 
That the Church may be delivered from self-righteous- 
ness and compromise with evil. 


WEDNESDAY : 
Scripture Reading 
The parable of the good Samaritan—St. Luke 10. 25-37 
Thanksgiving 
For all the love and sacrifice offered for the well-being 
of mankind. 
For the desire among nations to help one another. 
For all the modern facilities in hospitals and asylums for 
the relief of suffering. 


‘* Nations and their rulers ”’ 


Confession 
That true love and humility, aimed at bringing peace and 
goodwill to the nations, are lacking. 
That there is hatred, fear and mistrust among nations. 
That there is national pride and indifference, 
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Prayer 

That we may love our neighbours as ourselves. 

That the United Nations Organisation may acknowledge 
the Prince of Peace in order to bring about friendly 
relations among nations. 

That our Rulers and Leaders may be given wisdom and 
courage to exalt righteousness. 


THURSDAY : 
Scripture Reading 
The parable of the rich man and Lazarus —St. Luke 16. 
19-31. 
Thanksgiving 

For the unbounded opportunities for witnessing right 
at our doors. 

For the unprecedented desire of the nations to be fed by 
the living Christ. 

Confession 

That we have been thoughtless and unloving towards 
our neighbours in need. 

That the riches and ease of the world have blinded our 
vision of our task. 

That we are unprofitable servants, hiding the light of the 
Gospel under a bushel. 

Prayer 

That the Lord may grant us His compassion for the 
teeming multitudes who are without a shepherd and 
without hope. 

That the Lord may help us to obey His commission in 
our life-time to further the preaching of the Gospel to 
every creature. 

That we may give heed, believe, and obey the Scripture. 


FRIDAY: ‘‘ Education and Home ”’ 
Scripture Reading 
The parable of the talents—St. Matt. 25. 14-30. 
Thanksgiving 
For the opportunity of educatign and the privileges of 
Christian homes given us. 
For the invaluable facilities offered us in making use of 
these gifts in His service. 
Confession 
That we have not fully used the gift ot education for the 
furtherance of true knowledge. 
That we have been afraid to make full use of our talents. 
That our homes have not shed enough light for those 
sitting in darkness. 


‘* Evangelism ”’ 


Prayer 
That parents and teachers may be given grace to he 
faithful in the task committed to their charge. 
That our homes may radiate the peace and joy of the 
Lord Jesus. 
That the youth of our Schools and Colleges may be 
nurtured in the fear of the Lord. 
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SATURDAY : 
Scripture Reading 
The parable of the lost son—St. Luke 15. 11-32. 
Thanksgiving 
For the reviving and refreshing power of the Holy Spirit 
in many parts of the world and among the Jews. 
For the love of Christ in all its breadth and length and 
depth and height seeking and saving the lost. 
For the blood of Jesus Christ which cleanses us from all 


“* Revival ”’ 


sin. 
Confession 
‘That we have all sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. 

That we are far away, and have wasted His substance 

with riotous living. 

That in times of want we have looked to others without 

satisfaction. 
Prayer 

That we may be given grace to come to ourselves, return 

to the Father, and consecrate ourselves afresh. 

That God’s people—the Jews—-may turn in deep humi- 

lity and penitence, to the Saviour of the world. 

That the Lord Jesus may give His Church times of 

refreshing from His presence. 

The Universal Week of Prayer has been organised annually 
by the Evangelical Alliance since 1846. |The programme 1s 
drawn up year by year by Christian leaders of various nation- 
alities. An Indian clergyman 1s responsible for this year’s 
programme. 


The Africans and 
Ourselves 


(The preface to the Annual Report of the African Missions 
Conmittee of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa.) 


By the Rev. D. S. Robertson, of Stellenbosch 


N South Africa we are interested in politics without 
having very much faith in them. There are times, 
however, when we forget that other pecple do not appre- 
ciate the distinction between our political utterances and 
our actual performance. We assume, rather naively too, 
that the African and non-European will always realise that 
We forget that 
there are many, European, African and non-European, who 
are concerned to embitter relations and not to sweeten 
them: their desire and design is to stir up discontent, to 
finger inflamed sores and chafe strained nerves. When 
these things are forced upon our attention, as they are to- 
day, there is a danger that we shall be trapped into believ- 
ing our own political extravagances, and acting out of 


we mean and act more fairly than we say. 


panic, contrary to our genius and tradition, 
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THE ANSWER TO THE PRESENT CONFUSION 

But whatever may come, nothing will absolve us from 
doing the proper work of the church. ‘The answer to the 
present confusion is not more politics, not even politics of 
a different kind, but a renewed conviction that the church 
has both the power and the call to remake men and women, 
and to enable them to live freely whatever the political 
situation. 

It is nothing to the point to say that the African is be- 
wildered and frustrated to-day. Common _ honesty 
compels us to admit that the European is equally 
exasperated and perplexed. If the African feels that his 
world is in ruins, and that he has no security anywhere, 
the European feels it no less. 


WHAT MAKES A WHOLE MAN? 

Even when the African enjoys a fairer share of the 
amenities of civilisation than he does now-—and that is 
coming about far more rapidly than many will admit—-he 
will still not be a whole man. ‘The European has had the 
opportunities of education and for cultural advancement 
for many years, he has openings and opportunities in in- 
dustrial and professional life, but few would maintain that 
these are sufficient to build him up in integrity of character 
as a God-fearing man ; yet it is constantly assumed, nay, it 
is violently afirmed that it is the lack of these things that 
retard the growth of the African. 

Important as just laws and good living conditions are, 
and they are to be earnestly pressed for until they are 
gained, they are not the things by which men live. If we 
wait till conditions are satisfactory before trying to make 
men Christian, we shall never begin. We belong to a 
church whose glory it has been to make men Christian 
when the political scene was very much darker than it is 
to-day in Africa, yet we seem to treat the Gospel as a kind 
of second best to politics. We offer it apologetically as if 
we were sorry that we had not something better to give. 


THE CHURCH HAS SOMETHING VITAL TO 
OFFER 

Yet the conviction is growing that we have something of 
vital importance to offer. We cannot afford to wait any 
longer before we make men free of the Gospel. The 
Africans themselves are not interested in politics as such, 
and already they are demanding a greater share of respon- 
sibility in the church. They are willing to carry heavier 
burdens—we may instance the African minister who 
completed his B.A. degree in the midst of the work of a 
busy and scattered parish. We see it in the demand that 
more of the African congregations should be raised to full 
status. In at least two of the Presbyteries there is grow- 
ing concern at the extent to which we have allowed “ Pres- 
” to be estimated merely by the number of 
Another Presbytery has 


byterianism 
children attending our schools. 
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expressed grave dissatisfaction with the standard of 
doctrinal and pastoral training given to our students. In 
all these ways, as in the steady and faithful work of the 
Presbyteries, there are signs that the church is seeking to 
recapture its sense of calling, its sense of being set apart to 
a special work. It would be well if we showed a due sense 
of responsibility to fulfil it. 


A Statement on the present Non- 
European Passive Resistance 
Campaign 
VU E, the Ministers and Elders of the Bantu Presbyterian 

Church of South Africa, met in General Assembly 
in Umtata, Cape Province, issue this statement for those 
who seek our guidance in these troubled times. 

As a Church, we acknowledge the Word of God which 
is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa-_ 
ments, to be the supreme rule of {faith and life, and it is to 
these Scriptures we would turn for light and leading in the 
present darkness and contusion. 

In the Bible we have a record of God’s dealings not only 
with individuals, but with a people. It is to a nation, to a 
people that He has spoken, and we are convinced, that to 
such He still speaks. ‘The demand He made then, in 
ancient time, and which we believe He is making still, is a 
demand for justice between men in their various group- 
ings. Of old God’s spokesman cried, “‘ Let my people 
go,” and we would renew in our own day that simple 
demand for justice and release. 

After deep heart searching as to our own motives, and 
the motives of our Bantu people, we believe that we can 
see in the present non-violent campaign of disobedience to 
unjust laws, a demand for justice, that finds its source, not 
in the lower nature of men, but in their partial grasp of the 
transforming truth ae they, too, are people of God and 
sons of the Highest.~ 

Aware as we are that our people are not in possession of 
the political instruments that make for peacetul change in 
the normal democratic society, we are compelled to see a 
certain necessity in their choice of passive resistance as the 
one way open to them. ‘Thus we cannot withhold from 
them our moral and spiritual help. Even so, we make 
known our word of grave caution. As the campaign 
intensifies the difficulties and incitements will increase, 
and only as our people can continue to hehave non- 
violently and without bitterness to any man, will their 
endeavours be found worthy of the blessing of God the 
Father, Who in the person of His Son, Jesus Christ, died 
upon the Cross that we might be reconciled to Him and to 
each other. 

We are the Ministers and Elders of the Bantu 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 
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Communism 


At the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland held 
in Edinburgh in May this year, the Church’s Commission on 
Communism submitted a further Report. This Report opens 
with a survey of the position of the Church in the more 
important Communist-controlied countries. In the first place 
something is said of the changing history of its relations with 
the State in the centre of the Communist world—-the Soviet 
Union itself. Then attention 1s given to some of the countries 
which came under Communist control as a result of the Second 
World War. We believe that our readers will welcome this 
further series of articles in which the facts gathered by the 
Commission will be made known. The article this month 
deals with the situation in two more Eastern European 
countries. —Editors ‘“‘ The South African Outlook.” 


_ (ili) EAST GERMANY 
N the Eastern, or Russian, Zone of Germany the main 
Church is Lutheran, and the lesser Church Roman 
Catholic; otherwise the relationships between Church 
and State are the same as in Russia. 


Here a voice has been speaking with the utmost courage 
to the Russian authorities on their treatment of the Church 
and on their outraging the conscience of believers. On 
23rd April 1950 the voice of Bishop Dibelius was heard 
throughout the Lutheran Church of Berlin-Brandenburg. 
It said this :— 


“This is no political offensive, nor does it indicate a 
change in the firm policy of the Church to leave political 
matters to the individual, or to refrain from interfering 
in political decisions taker: by the State. But when the 
faith of baptised Christian children or the freedom of 
our co-religionists to act in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience is in danger then the Church must take 
action in defence of these things. . 

The Church does not fear the State, but wants no 
quarrel with it... .” 

To avoid conflict the State, says the Bishop, should :— 
(1) Announce that no attacks would be made on the 

Christian faith either in schools or in political meet- 

ings. Political belief is not the affair of the State, but 

a matter for free decision by the citizen. 

(2) Declare that all political coercion must cease. 

(3) Ensure freedom of speech and protection from 
summary arrest, as guaranteed in the Constitution. 

The letter ends thus :—- 

“No one can with impunity set himself above God’s 
commandments. -No State can flourish unless it possess 
valid authority, and this authority it can never have so 
long as the mass of the people feel that what they cannot 
really approve will nevertheless be forced on them. 
Only when true freedom of conscietice is assured can the 
State be given full credit for its achievements.” 


“* The cries of our Church-folk daily rise . . . ‘ we are 
being forced to say things which for truth’s sake we can- 
not say, to do things against which our conscience rebels, 
to approve decisions with which we cannot agree. Yet 
by our refusal to co-operate we are in constant danger of 
losing our freedom (z.e., of being imprisoned), our liveli- 
hood and the means of supporting our children . : 
Most pitiful of all are the cries of parents whose children 
under pressure from schools and youth organisations, 
are starting to write and say things which they do net 
believe. They are made to despise the Christian faith 
and are taught that there is no God and that Christ never 
existed. ... No State authority has the right to force 
an ideology on people with whose beliefs and conscience 
itis notin accord,... It is asin to force men to lie and 
to lead children into the paths of untruth.... Do not 
let your conscience be dulled (it exhorts the hearers), do 
not in your daily life reject the truth as of no importance 
nor accept deceit as inevitable. Finally, we proclaim to 
those who even now have shut their hearts to the call of 
Christ that His truth can make them free also.... He 
aloie enables us to be men and brothers one of another.” 


On the same day the Bishop wrote to the Premier with 
equal courage :— 


These quotations give a more vivid picture of the state 
of affairs in the Eastern Zone of Germany than anything 
that could be written from the outside. There is in both 
the Pastoral Letter and in the private letter the authentic 
Church speaking. The letters are conciliatory but firm. 
They show just where the Church stands, and are equaily 
frank on the place of the State. These letters had an 
immediate result. ‘The Government set about inquiring 
as to the causes of the complaint, and put the blame on 
over-zealous local officials. 

There is some evidence that the Government is trying a 
policy of more generous treatment for the Church. Con- 
siderable facilities were granted for Church people in the 
Eastern Zone to attend the Kirkchentag held in Berlin in 
July 1951. It is reported that whereas until quite recently 
the Government had discouraged theological learning and 
by every indirect means sought to reduce the effectiveness 
of theological faculties in the East German Universities, 
there has been an apparent reversal of policy. Govern- 
ment scholarships are now being offered to enable students 
to study theology. This change in policy is doubtless to 
be understood in relation to the question of West German 
rearmament and German unity. With regard to the stud- 
ents of theology, some suspect that the Government have 
decided that they can afford this gesture, since all graduat- 
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ing students have to pass a political test for which they have 
to undergo a course of instruction. 


(iv) POLAND 

The Polish Government were hardly restored to autho- 
rity when they denounced the Concordat between Church 
and State in Poland dating from 1925, and immediately 
thereafter the Roman Catholic Church was attacked. At 
least four-fifths of the Polish people are Roman Catholic. 
All the other Churches in the country are relatively small. 
There are at least ten of them. If we hear gt little incon- 
venience to them, that is due not to their strength but to 
their weakness, and means that they can be brushed aside 
whenever the State so desires. But before their day comes 
they are useful as a make-weight against the strong Church 
of Rome and give the Polish authorities at least the possi- 
bility of saying that the freedom which the small Churches 
enjoy proves to the world that the Polish State is not against 
religion as such. Nevertheless in 1950 the acting Bishop 
of the Polish Lutheran Church, who had held that office 
during all the war, was vetoed by the Government, when 
the Church appointed him Bishop. . 


When the Concordat of 1925 was broken, priests were 
arrested and there was some intimidation of believers. The 
press and the radio poured out a stream of propaganda, and 
some of the same administrative interference as already 
reported in Russia became common. If Sunday nominally 
was not interfered with none dared to refuse the so-called 
voluntary work which was arranged for that day. Political 
Parties gathered by force into their anti-religious member- 
ship Roman Catholic believers, and a strict censorship was 
imposed on the Church and its utterances. ‘The Church 
was heavily taxed, and if the taxes were not paid property 
was confiscated. Civil marriage was made compulsory, 
although until then it was unknown in Poland. [In 1948 
all the land became State property, and as the Roman 
Catholic Church had much land it lost a main source of its 
income, as did all religious foundations. The attack, 
however, was not entirely direct and open ; for, though in 
the early days religious instruction was still given by the 
Church as of old and no law forbade this exercise, never- 
theless Parents’ Associations in many places passed reso- 
lutions demanding that the religious instruction of their 
children by the Church should cease. Many believing 
people who continued to send their children to schools run 
by the various religious Orders found themselves out of 
work and there was no one to defend them. 


In 1950 it began to be rumoured that Church and State 
in Poland were discussing a new Concordat. ‘This seem- 
ed hardly believable, and the Vatican denied knowledge of 
anv such discussion. Yet the Polish State saw how it 


could use the Church in the political sphere, and the 
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Church was beginning to sce that to continue its just 
opposition would destroy what remained of its influence. 
In April 1950 the rumours proved to be true. A-new Con- 
cordat in which Church and State both make concessions 
was published. The State asserts its respect for religious 
freedom, and in return the Bishops bind themselves to 
support Poland’s claim to the territories on the West seized 
during the war. The State denies any intention to restrict 
further religious teaching in schools, and the Bishops 
promise to support the social revolution and to instruct 
priests to teach respect for the authority of the State. The 
State agrees to continue the Roman Catholic University of 
Lublin and the Bishops accept the new principle that the 
authority of the Pope is limited to the spheres of faith, 
morals, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘The State allows 
Church press and publications on a level with other publi- 
cations, says it will put no obstacles in the way of public 
worship, pilgrimages and processions, that religious Orders 
will work in complete freedom, and that the State will give 
grants to aid the Bishops and the Church institutions in 
their work ; and the Bishops agree that in all matters out- 
side faith, morals, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction they will 
accept the guidance of Polish ra/son d'etat. 


While this is a better arrangement than at one time 
seemed possible, there is no doubt that the Church is tied 
hand and foot to the political ambitions and claims of the 
Polish State. It is also quite clear that the Church has 
been given certain privileges in quite general and indefinite 
terms. Already there are statements that the State is not 
observing some of the items which it incorporated in the 
Concordat. ‘The Concordat witnesses on the whole to the 
strength of the Polish Roman Catholic Church. [ven in 
1950 the Polish Government, having built a new institution‘ 
insisted on its being opened with prayer by a Roman 
Catholic Bishop. The trouble is that what suits Poland 
to-day may not suit her to-morrow, and the government 
of to-day may not suit her to-morrow, and the deciding 
factor is the need of the State. 


African Moderator of Presbytery. 

The Port Elizabeth Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church of South Africa is almost wholly composed of 
Europeans. It has the oversight of congregations in 
Adelaide, George, Glenthorn, Grahamstown, Oudtshoorn, 
Port Elizabeth, and Somerset East. Among its members, 
however, is the Rev. G. B. Molefe, m.a., an African mini- 
ster. At a recent meeting the Presbytery unanimously 
elected Mr. Molefe Moderator of Presbytery for the cur- 
rent year. He will preside over the Presbytery’s meetings 
and in general be the leader of this section of the Presby- 
terian Church for the next twelye months. 
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Sursum Corda 


St. John c. 21 v. 7 


Y OU remember the scene. It is the Appearance of the 

Lord after His Resurrection at the sea of Galilee. 
Seven disciples are there—Peter, Thomas, Nathaniel, 
James and John and two unnamed disciples. hey have 
been fishing all night without catching anything. hen, 
as the dawn begins to glimmer, they see a distant figure on 
the shore. He bids them cast the net on the right side of 
the ship, and they have a great haul of fishes. It is then 
that St. John, the Beloved Disciple, says to St. Peter 
voice hushed with awe and wonder—“ It is the Lord.” 

How did he know it was the Lord ? 


his 


First, because of his specially close relation to Jesus, on 
Whose bosom he was lying at the Last Supper. 
quick to act: John was quick to understand. It was 
Peter who first went into the tomb but it was John who 
believed. Jt was Peter who sprang into the water, but it 
was John who told him it was the Lord. 
to spiritual happenings. 


Peter was 


He was attuned 


We see the contrast of the active and contemplative lives. 
Peter, after a life of missionary activity, died by martyrdom 
at Rome—the centre of the busy world. John does not 
seem to have travelled much and he died quietly (it is said) 
at Ephesus—the city of the philosophers. 

Our own age honours action and the more splash it 
makes, the more it gets into the newspapers. It is natural 
that you should all be thinking what you are going to do 
with your lives, but you must remember that doing is not 
an end in itself. 
he travelled so many miles on his horse. 
things that matters but how and why we do them. Suppose 
you had to spend the rest of your life in bed as an invalid. 
You could not do very much, but invalids have exercised 
great influence from their beds. Influence on others is 
the best thing we can do, b t it is not got simply by doing. 
It is a radiance which “‘ flows into ” others from the radiance 
of an inner life, which is humble and happy. ‘That inner 
life is made what it is by prayer, meditation, silent com- 
munion with God. John, by living near to Christ, had 
caught something of that wonderful Life and he was able 
to recognise it, wherever it appeared. It seemed an ordi- 
nary scene--that dull, disappointing night and that distant 
figure on the shore. But he knew it was the Lord. 


Wesley is not a great Christian because 
It is not doing 


_ Secondly, he knew because he recognised the generous 
gesture of Our Lord’s giving. “He recalled perhaps the 
scene on the lake when he himself was called. Jesus had 
said to Peter, “I will make you fishers of men.” Now 
there was the same promise with a new sphere of activity 
after the Resurrection. ‘‘ As the Father hath sent Me, so 


“Tt is the Lord.” 


send I you.” 
the conversion of the Gentiles. 
gathering the souls of men. 


The draught of fishes was the svmbol of 
Again “it is the Lord,” 
It was in obedience to that 
promise that the early missionaries came to Africa, sure 
that He wouid grant them the souls of men. It is the 
custom at the moment to speak lightly of their work. I do 
not think the great missionaries would have minded very 
much. ‘he children they had tended are now grown up 
and like many grown-up children do not want to be re- 
minded of their childhood too often. 

‘There are moments at which we feel more vividly the 
Presence of God which is always with us—-at the evening 
hour when the stars begin to come out, in the silence of 
our worship together, in the time of quiet prayer. But 
also, when we see the work of God in another soul—con- 
verting, guiding, changing, claiming it for Himself. When 
on the Day of Pentecost St. John saw the three thousand 
souls made Christians by the outpouring of The Hely 
Spirit, he must have said to himself again, “It is the Lord.” 


Thirdly, St. John must have contrasted in his mind the 
long fruitless labour of the night and the quick success at 
dawn at the Lord’s command. When we do God’s will, 
the result is sure... When we do our own, the effects are 
not lasting. 

We fail because we are trying to please ourselves. ‘Take 
our prayers as an example. We give them up, because we 
do not find them interesting. We lose heart, because we 
are trying to please ourselves. Work is only effective if 
done at His command. 

We saw that St. John knew it was the Lord, because he 
had lived so near to Him that he was able to recognise Him, 
because he saw the sign of His generous giving, because 
he saw the immediate results of obedience to His command. 

During the Forty Days after the Resurrection the 
Apostles were always ready to see the Lord. Any place 
might be consecrated by His Presence. He is always with 
us. He speaks to us and we do not always hear. ‘l’here 
is no greater tragedy than the failure to hear His voice. It 
is by obedience that we learn to say with growing confi- 
dence, ‘‘ It is the Lord.” 

F, H. BRABANT 


When the dust of the workshop is still, 
The dust of the workman at rest, 
May some generous heart find a will 
To seek and to treasure the best. 
Eden Philpotts. 
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New Books 


A South African Medical Pioneer, The Life of Neil 
Macvicar, M.D., D.P.H., LL.D.—by R. H. W. Shepherd, 
D.LITT., D.D. (250 pp. illus.) (The Lovedale Press : 10/6). 
On Ist August, 1871, Neil Macvicar first saw the light 

of day in the Manse of Manor, a village in the valley of the 

Tweed in Scotland, where earlier had dwelt the cripple 

who is the original of Sir Walter Scott’s Black Dwarf ; 

later, a great part of his work in Lovedale, in the valley of 
the T'yumie in South Africa, was for black children crippled 
by spinal tuberculosis. He started off to be a lawyer, but, 
because of his fervent desire to work for Africans in Africa, 
like his hero David Livingstone, became a medical student 
at the world’s best medical school, Edinburgh University. 

There he was first in nearly all his classes, and, had he 

stayed in Europe, could probably have commanded almost 

any medical “‘ plum.” Instead, he sought interviews with 

H. M. Stanley and others with African experience, and 

finally seemed to have achieved his heart’s desire by being 

sent to Blantyre Mission ; but after a few years, he was 

dismissed over a question of his doctrinal beliefs. A 

lesser man would have given up and become embittered, 

but by this seemingly cruel trick of fate he was led to Love- 
dale and his real life-work. 

There he never spared himself. In addition to his 
medical duties, he found time to inaugurate the training 
of African nurses; to found the Health Society and 
Magazine ; to play a large part in the establishment of the 
South African Native College at Fort Hare; to try to 
develop a system of Medical Aids, and, when this failed, 
to take steps to begin a ful! medical course for African 
doctors. 

He wrote prolifically——letters, pamphlets, and articles, 
interviewed authorities and statesmen up and down the 
country, always seeking to further the cause to which he 
had dedicated himself. Furlough was but an opportunity 
for further study. : 

His retirement merely meant more work for his pen— 
any topic, from the Mealie Board to the actions of the 
Government of the day, was his concern if it concerned 
Africans. 

Enough has been said to show that the life of Dr. Neil 
Macvicar is a fitting subject for a biographer, and no better 
biographer could have been found than Dr. Shepherd. In 
ideals and sphere of work both were closely associated ; 
and the author, in sifting the masses of material which 
were available, and in presenting therefrom such a fascinat- 
ing story, has obviously been performing a real labour of 
love. The style is often reminiscent of Sir Walter Scott, 
especially in the “ flashbacks ”’ to the earlier histories of 
Manor, Blantyre, and Lovedale ; those make the book so 


much more interesting than biography which keeps too 
narrowly to its subject. 

The final arrangement of the matter bespeaks many 
hours of patient toil; the illustrations fittingly begin with 
one of the young Dr. Neil Macvicar, and finish with his 
“ living’ monument—the Macvicar ‘Tuberculosis Hospi- 
tal. One appendix is a reprint of Dr. Macvicar’s Believing 
in God, the other is a full bibliography of his writings. 
There is a useful index, and the printing and make-up are 
a credit to the good work of the Lovedale Press. 

Many will want to read the story of the man who was 
said to have awakened the conscience of South Africa to | 
the health needs of the African people ; of whom Dr. RR. T. | 
Bokwe said at his graveside, ‘‘ We shed tears of thankful- 
ness to God for a life laid to rest after the fulfilment of its 
sacred mission to humanity . . . the life-work of Dr. Neil 
Macvicar is one episode we Africans would wish to be 
recorded in history as a milestone in the path of our pro- 
gress.” One of his own characteristic remarks was that 
life is measured by output, not by intake, by the warmth 
radiated, not by the warmth absorbed. His humility, 
fearlessness, charity for human weakness, and above all, 
his deep religious faith, made him indeed a real follower of 
his Master. He has been criticised for his doctrinal doubts. 
A lesser man would have kept quiet about such, to his 
material advantage. Would that many of us who have no 
such doubts could live a life so Christ-like! He regarded 
his life as divinely ordered—-from start to finish it had one 
burning star—the promotion of the health—physical, 
mental, and spiritual—of those of God’s creatures who are 
called Africans. While reading, one’s constant thought 
was, “‘ I wish I had been privileged to know him.” He 
lives for us in these pages. 

We can recommend this book as better than many a 
novel in the fascination of its story. It would make an 
excellent gift even to someone who had never heard of this 
South African Medical pioneer. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on a work which has quite apparently given him 
real pleasure to write. KE. D. Roperts. 
Religious Verse, by David A. McDonald. (Privately 

printed. Obtainable from the author at 37 Pentland 

View, Edinburgh, Scotland.) 

We have often printed in our columns verses by the Rev. 
D. A. McDonald, the veteran Zoutpansberg missionary, 
now resident in Scotland. Mr. McDonald has gathered 
many of his poems into this booklet. They bear the mark 
of one “ far ben’”’ with God, whose delight is in God’s 
salvation, God’s house, and the spread of His Kingdom. 
Many will value this reminder of one greatly esteemed. 
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The Peoples and Policies of South Africa, by Leo 

Marquard, (Oxford University Press, 18/-). 

The world has become intensely interested in South 
Africa. In land after land the affairs of South Africa, 
racial, political, economic, are the subjects of constant 
description and comment. Frequently, however, it is 
clear that in the commentators there is lacking that back- 
ground of knowledge and first-hand experience that alone 
can make comment authentic and worthwhile. 

In this volume, Mr. Marquard sets himself the task of 
enlightening those interested in South African affairs on 
the actual facts of the situation. For this task he has 
unique qualifications. As one South African born, with 
a knowledge of both the official languages, with a life-time 
of contacts with all the races of the land, with overseas 
experience (he was a Rhodes scholar), and with a record of 
years of thought and effort in grappling with South Africa’s 
problems, he is a guide whom it is safe to follow. It is 
true that he writes unashamedly from.the liberal point of 
view, but in his setting-forth of the facts he is accurate, 
fair to all sides, and eschews mere propaganda. We feel 
that we are in company with the historian and the scholar, 
and not the journalist who is seeking the colourful. 

No one can understand the situation in South Africa 
without considerable knowledge of its history. And so 
Mr. Marquard rightly gives large space to tracing the 
historical development of the country and its peoples. 
This is specially valuable, not only for readers living be- 
yond the Union, but also for those within its borders who 
may be tempted to forget that present-day situauons are 
so largely the result of past events. 

‘The chapters include : 


1. Historical Background 

II and III. The People 

IV. Government 

Ws Administration 

Wal, The Colour Bar 

WABI: Politics, Policies and Parties 
VIII. Education 

IX. Religion 

x. The Union’s ‘ Colonies’ 
XI. Conclusion 


A valuable postscript describes the situation created by the 
passing of the Separate Representation of Voters Act, 1951, 
and the court cases that followed. 

Many will hotly contest some of Mr. Marquard’s inter- 
pretations. His description of the degradation that tollows 
life in mine compounds would not have been approved by 
so great a friend of the African as the late Dr. Neil Macvicar, 
as a book published this month shows. Farmers will 
wince when they read, “ Meanwhile, agriculture in South 
Africa has many of the characteristics of a gigantic scheme 
of outdoor relief.” Nationalist politicians will contest 
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the statement: “The cultural and linguistic struggle for 

Afrikaans has paid good party political dividends and 

Afrikaner politicians are loath to relinquish a weapon that 

has served them so well. But unless they do, the Afrikaner 

himself will be the chief loser.” But whether the reader 
agrees or not with some of the author’s deductions, nothing 
but good can come from an honest study of a book at once 

Jucid, realistic, balanced, displaying fullness of knowledge 

and astonishingly up-to-date. ‘There are passages that 

South Africans should ponder again and again, among 

which the closing words of the volume are typical : 

“South Africa is the largest outpost of Europe on the 
continent, but until she has seen her own unique problem 
clearly, and begun to solve it along the lines of partnership, 
her policies will be rejected by the world and by Africa, 
and her authority will extend only as far as her borders. 
When once she sees her colonial subjects (her own Non- 
European peoples) as future partners, her moral authority 
in Africa will be immense, and her European and Non- 
European citizens together will make her the leader of the 
African community of states.” 

This is a book that must be on the shelves of all who love 
South Africa. 

| R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 

Indian Life and Labour in Natal, by Professor 
Raymond Burrows, (S.A. Institute of Race Relations, 
64 pp. 3/-). 

In 1943 Professor Burrows, at the head of students in 
the Economics Department of the University College of 
Natal, made a survey of the conditions of Indian life in 
Natal, which brought to light many interesting facts con- 
cerning those Indians, of which perhaps the most memor- 
able was that of the Indians in Durban no less than seventy 
per cent were living below the bread line. 

He has now, with the help of a later generation of stud- 
ents, made a new survey, the results of which he has just 
published. It is a booklet which everyone interested in 
the ‘ Indian Problem’ in this country should study. It is 
full of facts. 

The booklet begins with a short resumé of the causes 
which led the Government of Natal to seek for indentured 
labourers from India, of whom the first batch arrived in 
1860. In 1951 there were 298,000 Indians living in the 
Province, (over eighty per cent of the Indians in the Unio) 
compared with 270,697 Europeans—a fact which disturbs 
many Natal Europeans. But later, perhaps, a sustained 
higher standard of living may reduce the birthrate as well 
as the deathrate. 

The booklet has many useful charts and statistics deal- 
ing with this and other subjects concerning the Indians. 

As is pointed out, changes have taken place in many 
matters :—- 
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(1) At first the Indians were mostly living in country 
districts. Now seventy-seven per cent live either in 
Durban or Pietermaritzburg. 

(2) ‘Today less than three per cent of the Indian popu- 
lation is employed on the sugar estates, only thirteen per- 
cent of the total labour force on those estates. 

(3) Indian society now consists of eighty-one per cent 
Hindus, fourteen per cent Mahommedans, and four per cent 
Christians. Of these ‘“‘the Hindus are almost entirely 
the descendants of the indentured immigrants, while the 
trading community is largely Mahommedan.” 


(4) Early marriage is still more common among Indians 
than among Europeans. Thus “among four hundred 
family units surveyed in 1940 every woman over twenty- 
five years and every male over thirty was married.”’* 

(5) As regards the question of food :— “ fifty-five to 


seventy per cent of the Indians use no fresh milk” and 
“the substitution, during and since the war, of mealie rice 
for the unpolished brown rice previously used, has 
impoverished Indian diets.” Statistics taken from a 
hundred families, involving 819 persons, showed that “a 
very large percentage were not getting a sufficient quantity 
to maintain health.” f 

(6) As regards Education, the increase of scholars has 
been from 10,000 in 1927 to 49,000 in 1950, (nearly three 
quarters being in state-aided schools). Education is now 
free up to Standard IX and will be free to Standard X 
next year. 


(7) As regards Health, child deaths remain high. The 
Indian birth-rate in 1947 was 40.8, compared with 23.3 for 
Europeans, the Indian death-rate being 13 1 compared 
with 9.9 for Europeans. Of the deaths forty-two per cent 
are of children up to five years, while twenty-seven per 
cent are of infants under one year. 

(8) The housing problem is very important. ‘The 
Indian urban population increased nearly sevenfold be- 
tween 1921 and 1946. ‘‘ The middle income groups look 
to the provision of Municipal houses, as yet inadequate, 
but it is in the lower income group that conditions are 
worst.” ‘They live in shacks on the hill-sides or in flats, 
huts, or outbuildings in the yards of the houses of the 
wealthier section. .. There is no greater tendency among 
wealthy Indians to provide sub-economic housing for poor 
Indians than there is among Europeans to do it for poor 
Europeans.” 

(9) There is a hard core of Indian workers whose pay 
is still ‘‘ pitifully small against present day costs.” 


*Fifty years ago in India practically every Hindu girl of thirteen 
was living with her husband as a wife. I understand that 
now in South Africa most Hindu girls are not married till 
eighteen or later. C.J.F-D.) 


(10) Although the rising number of Indians in Natal 
will cause a great predominance of the Indian population 
in a few years, still, “ neither repatriation nor inter-pro- 
vincial freedom of movement seems to be practicable at 
the present time.” 

These quotations will serve to show the importance of 
this booklet. One can only hope that it will be widely 
read, primarily by well-to-do Indians, but also by every 
European who is inter.sted in the future of South Africa. 

C. J.-D. 
* * * * 

A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Geography—(No. VII in the series Towards World 
Understanding published by UNESCO. 4/-). 

This is a stimulating little book which gives a compre- 
hensive summary of modern aims and methods of teaching 
Geography drawn up by a group of specialists from 23 
nations. 

As they see it, the purpose of the teaching of Geography 
in the Schools is ‘‘ to encourage children to think for them- 
selves, to prepare them for one of the many careers which 
demand a knowledge of Geography, to increase their enjoy-_ 
ment of leisure-time occupations such as reading or travel, 
and lastly to .... create a spirit of international under- 
standing and goodwill.” 

They are refreshingly practical in their dictums (dicta). 
The ideals are high but it is pleasant to read :— 


a. Of outdoor study—“ No-one should be able to offer 
the criticism that the children are wasting their time or 
wandering aimlessly during outdoor work.” 


b. On the use of apparatus—that “it is a rule of good 
teaching that improvised apparatus made from waste 
material is usually superior to complicated manufactured 
articles ” and that “ ingenious mechanical toys intended to 
demonstrate movements of the earth round the sun fail 
miserably when, compared with a practical demonstration 
carried out in the classroom with two.children and a ball.” 


c. On the use of films—a written question is set while 
‘“ teacher rewinds the film and airs the room.”’ 


d. Of the function of the teacher,—‘‘ The teacher is 
not a walking encyclopaedia or a purveyor of knowledge.” 
f. Of his difficulties—that “it is fully appreciated that 


the Geography Teachers in many parts of the world are 
severely handicapped by inadequate time to complete their 


. syllabuses and by lack of the many necessary resource 


materials,” 
Without a doubt those responsible for this handbook 


were endowed with a high ideal, a wide experience in teach- 


ing Geography, a sympathy with the teacher and the taught, 
and, above all, a sense of humour. 
S.H. 


